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extent by public opinion. Sociologists pointed out long ago that law
enforcement is all but impossible, in the face of adverse public opinion,
and difficult without a general belief in the justice of the law. Nowa-
days economists, historians, and political scientists are finding the
"climate of opinion77 an important factor in their respective fields.
It is easy to document this statement with a brief reference to the
fate of the prohibition amendment and with a mention of the tide of
nationalistic feeling that swept the Allied Nations generally after
the First World War, to the fatal exclusion of efforts at international
organization. If, however, we turn from these concrete cases to a
general definition of the concept, "public opinion/' we encounter
more difficulty than might be expected. The term opinion, first of
all, refers to a mental state of readiness to approve or disapprove of a
given psychological object.1 One is likely to have an opinion about
labor unions, about socialism, about Adolf Hitler, etc. These are
predominantly emotional reactions of approval or disapproval.
However, opinions also may be qualitative; e.g., one may believe that
Germans are inherently aggressive, Russians cruel, and Britons phleg-
matic. At any rate, every opinion takes the form of a judgment about
some object of thought.
Opinions must be further classified as public or personal. The
difference in this case develops from the number of persons who are
aware of the object of opinion. Among Americans, opinion about the
late President Roosevelt is public, whereas the opinion of a grocery
clerk about his boss is personal. At the most, it is of interest to a
limited circle of individuals. There is a fairly well-defined public
opinion about the British Labor Party but not about the Egyptian
Wafdist Party. In other words, public opinion must arbitrarily
be limited to such psychological objects that have some reality for a
significant proportion of the population.2
Opinions may be openly expressed or they may be concealed.
Social pressures may prevent unconventional opinions from being
revealed. Church members often officially condemn what they pri-
vately practice. Many Americans who in 1935 connived with the
Nazis to rearm Germany have since been most vociferous in denounc-
ing German rearmament.
To the extent that we are concerned with practical problems in
1The term "psychological object" covers anything that may be an object of
thought: a nation, a policy, an individual, or a logical proposition.
2 The exact percentage that would be significant would, of course, be a matter
of personal judgment and to some extent would vary with the issue under
consideration.